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FPacibtre is a town whith was formerly the capital of 
ihe mountainous and woody district of Brisgau, and 
aow the chief place of the circle of Treisam in the 

d-duchy of Baden. It is situated on the right 
bank of the river Treisam, at the foot of a mountain, at 
the entrance of the Black Forest by the great road 
leading from the Rhine. The town is not of high 
autiquity. It was originally a village occupied by the 
workmen in the neighbouring mines, the produce 


of which furnished the means for the foundation of the 
city and the erection of the churches and monasteries 


by which it is still adorned. As a city, it was founded 
in the year 1120, by Berchtold III., Duke of Zaringen, 
from whose descendants it passed to the counts of F'iir- 
stenberg, with whom it had many disputes on account 
of its privileges. Much bad feeling was in consequence 
engendered between the parties, and blood was shed in 
the quarrel; but, at last, Count Egon was induced (in 
the year 1386) to come to an arrangement, by which, for 
the consideration of 20,000 marks of silver, he conceded 
to the town the freedom it desired, and transferred his 
reserved rights, as we understand this rather compli- 
cated transaction, to his cousin the Prince of Austria, 
by whom the above sum was advanced. The town 
was thenceforth called Freiburg or Free-town. In 
the course of its history, we learn that it was strongly 
fortified, and stood repeated sieges before 1744, when 
it was taken and dismantled by the French. It was 
again taken by them in 1796 ; and was ultimately, with 
the district of Brisgau, ceded to Baden by Austria; at 
the peace of Presburg in 1805. 

Freiburg is described as a very lively and open tity. 
The streets are wide, well paved, and traversed by 
streams of clear water; the houses are good; and the 
town is well fyrni+hed with fountains, hotels, and public 
buildings. Ts. | vpulation is at present about 10,000, 
The principal objects of industry are the manufacture 
of cloths, tobacco, coffee, paper, sealing-wax, red mo- 
rocco leather, and watches; there are also some foun- 
deries of bells. The commerce of the place is very 
inconsiderable. Freiburg contains two public places, 
or markets ; two Catholic and two Protestant churches ; 
three convents; two hospitals, civil and military, be- 
sides a foundling hospital ; a public office for the loan 
of money on goods; one prison ; and a house of correc- 
tion. From 1456 this town has possessed a university. 
of much celebrity, with which is connected a fine 
library, a collection of philosophical and mathematical 
instruments, a botanic garden, a theatre of anatomy, 
where the means of clinical instruction in medicine 
and surgery are afforded. This university boasts 
some eminent men among its professors, and, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of being near Ti- 
bingen, it had 600 students in 1825, and this number 
has since been much increased. Such an establishment 
is highly creditable to so small a country as Baden, 
which also contains the university of Heidelberg. 
Freiburg has likewise a gymnasium, a normal school, 
and a museum; and a society has lately been formed, 
the objeet of which is to promote the study of statistics 
and of antiquities, and to preserve the monuments and 
objects of art which the country contains. Upon a 
mountain, called Schénberg, in the neighbourhood of 
the town, has been discovered a large number of tombs 
containing arms and trinkets, which have the appear- 
ance of being of very remote antiquity. 

The Minster of Freiburg, whieh is represented in 
out Wood-cut, is a very magnificent structure. The 
tower is much admired as one of the finest and most 
compléte Gothic steeples extant. It is no less remark- 
ablé for its height than for its beautiful figure and 
fine workn ip,—the structure being from the foun- 


dation to the siimmit composed of ornamented and 
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sculptiifed stones, Its elevation is variously stated, 


[Mat fo, 


some accounts representing it to be 518 feet,—whicy ; 
19 feet higher than that of Strasburg. We haye de 
been able to learn the precise date of its erection, 





GLASS. 


Tue period of the invention of glass is quite unknow, 
The usual story of its origin is taken from Pliny who 
relates that some merchants, who were driven by , 
storm to the coast of Pheenicia, near the river Belus, 
made a large fire on the sand to dress their food, 
using as fuel some plants that grew near: when a, 
imperfect glass was formed by the melting togethe 
of the sand and ashes. This production was accidep. 
tally picked up by a Tyrian merchant, who, from jis 
beauty and probable utility, was led to investigate jj, 
origin; and who, after many attempts, succeeded jp 
its manufacture. The legend most probably origi. 
nated in the circumstance that glass was very ancienily 
made at Tyre, and that the sand on the sea-shore jy 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Belus is very white 
and crystalline, and well adapted to glass-making, |; 
is certainly probable that an accidental vitrification 
might give rise to the discovery; but that was much 
more likely to take place in some operation requiring, 
great fire than by dressing food on the open sand. 

Although the most ancient manufactures of glass on 
récord were at Tyre, it is certain that the art wa 
kiiown to the Egyptians. Small pieces of blue glass 
resembling turquoise, have been recently discovered in 
ancient tombs at Thebes, which were probably used in 
glazing the earthenware beads often found adoring 
mummies, and which have been erroneously cited as 
made of glass. 

Ih far later times than any to which the tombs 
of Thebes can be referred, glass was made at Ales- 
andria, and was supplied from that city to the Romans 
at least as late as the reign of Hadrian. The ma- 
hufaeture had been introduced at Rome, where the 

lass-makers had a particular street assigned to them. 

heré can be little doubt that the art made some pn- 
gress there, although we may reasonably doubt the 
story of malleable glass, for the invention of which 
Tiberius is said to have rewarded an artist with death, 
Its principal use was at that time in the making of 
bottles and ornamental vases, in which the skill of the 
workman appears to have been very great, as may be 
seen in specimens at the British Museum, though the 
“ metal,” as the mass of glass is called by the trade, is 
usually thick and coloured. We have no testimony that 
it was used in glazing windows previous to that of 
Lactantius, in the beginning of the fourth century, who 
compared a penetrating mind to one looking through 1 
glass window. 

The art is said to have been known to the ancient 
Britons before the coming of the Romans ;—the supposed 
Druidical rings occasionally picked up, and believed to 
be a source or token of good luck to the finder, have 
been often mentioned; and, if genuine, they afford a 
proof that the art must have made considerable progress 
among the anciéit inhabitants of our island, The Ro- 
mans may have added some improvements during their 
long residence here, but the arrival of the Saxon 
destroyed this and almost every other mark of civiliz- 
tion in Britain. About two centuries after this evel, 
glass was again imported as an ornament to churches 
and other religious establishments, though the manv- 
facture was not introduced until after the lapse of nea 
a thousand years. The introduction among the Saxots 
is placed by Bede in the year 674, and its use was 
first wholly confined to churches and religious edifices; 
nor was it generally employed in windows of private 
dwellings until long after the Norman Conquest. Spe 
cimens of Saxon glass may be seen ia Westininste! 
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Abbey, cemented into the tomb of Edward the Con- 
fessor: they are small square or diamond-shaped pieces, 
not more than an inch in length, and lined with gold 
jeaf. Similar ornaments were seen in a tomb discovered 
in making reparations to the cathedral of Rochester 
come years ago, though of rather later date. 

During these early times, the manufacture appears 
to have been confined ta Italy or Germany. Venice 
became particularly celebrated for the beauty of its 
material and the skill of its workmen ;—as early as 
the thirteenth century, its manufactories supplied the 
greatest part of the glass used in Europe; and speci- 
mens of the skill of their artists are yet in existence, 
composed of various coloured glasses fused together, 
enclosed in a beautiful transparent crust. The artists 
of Bohemia were also held in considerable reputation ; 
tothem is due the invention of the white spiral string 
which runs twisting down the stems of wine-glasses, so 
much admired in the last century, and of which many 

imens remain. 

The art was first practised in England in the year 
1557, when a manufactory was erected at Crutched 
Friars in the city of London; and, shortly after, 
mother at the Savoy in the Strand. These establish- 
ments chiefly confined themselves to common window- 
glass, or coarse bottles, all the finer articles being still 
imported from Venice. About a century later, the cele- 
brated Duke of Buckingham brought workmen from 
Italy, and established at Lambeth a manufactory of plate- 
glass for mirrors and coach-windows in 1673. . Since 
that time the art has made ‘constant progress in Eng- 
land, and has now attained to such a degree of perfec- 
tion that plates of larger dimensions are made here than 
inalmost any other part of the world. Mirrors are pro- 
curable in London exceeding thirteen feet by seven, while 
the largest size in the Paris list is under eleven feet by 
seven; and in no other place is any approach made to 
those sizes, except at the Royal Manufactory of St. 
Idefonso in Spain, where it is stated plates are cast 
measuring 134 feet by 72. 

The base of glass is silica, which forms a considerable 
portion of many stones, and may be called the sole 
ingredient in crystal, flint, and sand. The substance is 
insoluble in water, and infusible in the greatest heat 
producible in common furnaces. If it could be melted, 
wemight, perhaps, procure glass at once; but, as this 
cannot be done, it is necessary to find some substance 
that will cause crystal to melt without destroying its tran- 
sparency ; this substance is alkali, either soda or potash. 
The process of making flint-glass is as follows :—The 
finest white sand, such as most nearly resembles pounded 
arystal, is selected and washed thoroughly, so as to 
cleanse it, as far as practicable, from all impurities ; it is 
then mixed with soda or potash in different proportions, 
fom a half to a third, according to, the quality of the 
glass required : some other ingredients are also added 
lt much smaller quantities, as red lead, arsenic, and 
manganese, to clear the glass, to destroy all colour, 
and to make it melt easily. The mixture is now placed 
in the furnace, and heated gradually as long as any 
vapour rises from it; when this ceases, the fire is 
npidly increased to its greatest violence, and continued 
uearly five hours: during which time, the sand, alkali, 
td all the other materials, melt into a mass. The 
mass must be stirred in every direction the whole 
of the time with an iron rake or scraper, which is 
changed, as soon as it gets hot, for a cold one, of 
which there is a supply ready, because the melted 
matter sticks to hot iron, while cold iron is free 
from this inconvenience. When the mass appears to 

sufficiently mixed and agglutinated, it is taken out, 
cooled, carefully picked over to separate the dirt, and 
he ed; in this state it is called frit. In pteparing 

frit for making green bottle-glass, the coarsest 


materials only are taken, such a8 common sea Or river 
sand, and soap-boilers’ waste. Legal enactments pro- 
hibit the use of finer materials for this purpose. The 
process of preparing the frit differs but little in other 
respects. 

The frit is afterwards conveyed to the glass furnage, 
a domed building about ten feet in height by six or 
seven in diameter, and furnished with holes all round 
to put in and take out the metal. Within this furnace 
the frit is deposited in crucibles or melting pots, in 
which it is exposed to the greatest practicable heat. 
The holes round the furnace are provided with clay 
stoppers, on the removal of which, the matter in the 
crucibles may be seen to melt slowly, and to form by 
degrees a pasty mass, at first thick and opaque, but 
gradually acquiring transparency; then a thick scum 
rises to the surface, which is driven off in vapour by 
the application of vehement heat. When the scum is 
gone, the mass is now visibly converted into glass, but 
filled with little points like those appearing in ale 
poured into a tumbler. . These points enlarge and be- 
come bubbles, in which state they rise slowly to the 
surface, burst, and disappear; the glass is then com- 
plete. ..To judge of its state of forwardness, the work- 
man, from time to time, takes out a lump by means of 
an iron rod, to which the glass sticks like paste, 
When he finds it quite ready, he proceeds to make some 
article—a bottle, perhaps: for this purpose he takes an 
iron pipe above four feet in length, dips one end of it 
into the melted mass, draws out a lump, and rolls it 
upon a cast-iron table, until it is equally covered by the 
glass; he then carefully picks off any dirt with his 
pincers. If he has not metal enough for the article 
he wishes to make, he dips his tube again and again, 
until it has taken up a sufficiency. He then applies 
his mouth to the other end of the pipe, and blows 
strongly through it; the soft glass swells up like a 
bladder, and forms a globe, which he lengthens by rapid 
whirling round himself, or converts into a cylinder by 
rolling upon the table. When the process is thus far 
advanced, the workman detaches the pipe from the 
metal in the following manner :—he dips a small rod of 
iron into the melting pot, and by the help of the little 
lump of glass adhering to it, he sticks it to the further 
end of the article he is making. This little rod he 
holds in his left hand, while, with his right, he lets a 
drop of water fall on the neck of the bottle, where it 
joins the tube ; the tube immediately drops off, or is 
separated by a slight blow, and the bottle is held up 
by the rod only. The neck is then fashioned with 
shears and other tools, and the bottle is made. It is 
then removed to another furnace, where it is allowed to 
cool very slowly, in order to prevent cracking, to which 
glass, quickly cooled, is very liable ; this last process is 
termed annealing. 

The above mode of blowing is sufficient for round 
bottles, or other articles of similar form, but for square 
or flat bottles a mould of iron or copper is required; 


‘this is made in two halves, between which the un- 


finished round bottle is placed, while yet very soft, and 
adhering to the blow-pipe. The mould is then shut 
close, and the air strongly forced into the bottle, which 
forces the glass to take the form of the mould. Names 
and coats of arms are often impressed on bottles in this 
manner. The article is afterwards annealed as usual. 
Common window glass is at first blown much in the 
same way as bottles. A large globe is formed exactly 
in the same manner, and when it is necessary to sepa- 
rate the pipe, another workman is required to fix the 
iron rod to the other end on account of the great 
weight: the pipe is then separated. Thus far every 
thing is done as before stated, but the subsequent 
rations, by which the globe is converted into a f 





eircular piece, are perfectly dissimilar. Different modes 
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of effecting this are in use in different manufactories, 
but the most striking is that termed “ flashing,” which 
we proceed to describe. The rod to which the glass 
globe is attached is turned round upon its axis, at first 
slowly, and afterwards rapidly. Every body, perhaps, 
has noticed a game of little girls, in which they turn 
round swiftly until their frocks swell out almost into an 
horizontal position,—the same effect is produced in the 
glass thus rapidly revolving. The hole where the blow- 
pipe separated enlarges gradually, and as the opening 
increases, the workman increases the velocity until the 
globe assumes the form of a bowl or basin, when it 
suddenly spreads out with a sort of explosion and be- 
comes a circular table of red-hot glass. The iron rod 
is then detached from the centre of the plate, leaving a 
large lump called the bull’s eye, andthe glass is an- 
nealed as before. 

The art of making plate-glass is quite different from 
that of blowing. The greatest care in blowing will 
not entirely prevent the occurrence of streaks or flaws 
upon its surface, which spoil its beauty, and render it 
quite unfit for mirrors, as may be seen by the distorted 
figures produced in cheap looking-glasses, which are 
sometimes made of blown glass. For all superior 
purposes, glasses are cast rough upon a metal table, 
and afterwards ground and polished to any degree of 
fineness. The process is very expensive and elaborate, 
requiring large capital and skilful workmen. The 
furnaces for melting the glass in this manufacture are 
very large, and the melting pots contain nearly a ton 
of material. Square metal cisterns are placed in the 
pots to receive the melted glass, and to convey it to the 
tables on which it is to be cast: these cisterns remain 
some hours in the melting pots to {acquire as great a 
heat as possible. They are then drawn out by means 
of a chain and pulleys, placed on a small iron carriage, 
and wheeled to the extremity of the table, which is 
furnished with ledges to confine the melted stuff; the 
glass is then let out of the cistern, either by turning it 
over or by slipping off the bottom, and a torrent of red- 
hot flaming glass rolls out upon the table, not quite 
fluid, like melted lead or iron, but somewhat thick and 
pasty, like melted sealing-wax. A large roller of metal, 
weighing about four hundred pounds, is rolled upon the 
surface to spread it evenly upon the table, and to make 
it of uniform thickness. The glass is now taken from 
the table, which is ready to receive another casting, and 
the operation is repeated until all the metal is exhausted. 
The short time that glass remains liquid renders great 
quickness necessary in these operations, for the work 
cannot be held at the mouth of the furnace as may be 
done in blowing: the rapidity acquired by habit would 
be incredible to any one who has not witnessed the 
operation, and is surprising to those who do see it. 
When the glasses are well annealed, which takes many 
days to perform, they are rubbed upon each other with 
sand, emery, and polishing powder, until they acquire 
that evenness and polish which gives them so great a 
superiority over all other kinds of glass, and makes 
them the most splendid ornament of the palace and the 
drawing-room, 





The Past and the Present.—Those who have never expe- 
rienced the want of the luxuries and conveniences of every 
description which London and other great cities and towns 
of ‘England now afford, will not readily conceive how our 
ancestors contrived to pass their lives in any de of 
comfort with their unpaved, unlighted, undrained sftteets— 
without water conveyed to their doors by pipes or aqueducts 
—without hackney-coaches, or other light vehicles for tra- 
velling—without a general or two-penny post—and a thou- 
sand other petty conveniences, the privation of any one of 
@hich would grievously disturb the temper and affect the 
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OSTADE. 


Aprian Van Ostape, a distinguished painter Of thy 
Flemish school, was born at Lubeck, in the year 1619, 
and studied under Francis Hale, in company yiq 
Brauwer, with whom he contracted a close intj 

The reputation which the works of Teniers then enjoys 
led him to be ambitious of imitating the manner of thy 
artist. But he was deterred from the execution of ‘hi, 
project by the advice of Brauwer, another Flemis, 
painter, who convinced him that he could never attgip 
a high place in his art if he devoted himself to 4, 






The v 


servile imitation of another, however eminent, Va bought § 
Ostade followed this advice, as well as the bent of ly jg ™" °? 
own mind; for, while the subjects of which he mai jm ™"Y ° 
choice were of the same class with those of Teniers, he him ot 
treated them in a manner altogether his own. their v 
Characteristic traits, some of which strike us at th quired ' 


first glance, distinguish Ostade and Teniers. ‘These two 
masters are equally admirable for the transparency and 
harmony of their works, but the colouring of Teniers is 
clear, gay, and silvery, and his touch firm, light, and 
bold, while the pencil of Ostade, always rich and sof, 
is sometimes wanting in firmness. 

If we consider design and composition, Tenier 
places in opposition, and unites with skill, numerous 
groups ; bold and able in giving all the effects of light, 
he develops extensive scenes in the open air, and gives 
them the ‘spirit and life of nature, without any of his 
shadows being ever extravagant, and without even <uf- 
fering the art of his combinations to be apparent, 
His figures are always correctly drawn ; their attitudes } 
easy, and even graceful. Ostade, on the contrary, 
collects his figures into places feebly lighted ;—gene- 
rally in the interior of houses, where a partial gleam 
only breaks through the masses of foliage which shade 
the window. He does not always observe the laws of 
perspective with rigorous accuracy ; and the drawing of 
his figures is often incorrect. But he charms princi- 
pally by the spirit with which he animates his groups, 
by a general softness of composition,,and by his 
mysterious and striking effects of light. 

But a difference, still more important, distinguishes 
the works of these two masters. Teniers, while he 
imitates Nature, preserves her grace. If he represents 
rustic festivals, we recognise in the sports of the pea- 
sants, in their joy, in their anger, the diversity of their 
characters. Every condition and every age has its 
peculiar manners. Ostade attaches himself constantly 
to the representation of humorous scenes. Confining 
the circle of his models, he contents himself with 
choosing from the figure and the actions of peasants, 
whatever nature offers of grotesque and of low. He 
varies his subjects with skill, as well as the expression 
of his faces; but he never deviates from the burlesque 
style which he has chosen. Teniers paints the manners 
of the Dutch peasantry as they were marked by occe- 
sional grossness, but with a general character of hearty 
jollity and of mirth proceeding from content. Ostade, 
a satirist, deforms his personages to render them more 
droll and ridiculous. The director of Ostade’s taste, 
Brauwer, painted in alehouses the companions of his 
debauchery ; Ostade, on the contrary, as well as Teniers, 
was remarkable .for the decency and the. gravity of his 
manners. 2 
The coarse natures and the gross enjoyments which 
Ostade delighted to paint are represented with such 
truth and excellence, that the most refined taste regards 
his works with satisfaction. He surprises the judg- 
ment into such implicit admiration by the truth of cha- 
racter and energy of effect displayed, that the ground 
which his choice of subjects often affords for censure 's 
forgotten, It is true that his pictures are not always 








of the present generation.— Quarterly Review, 


of a low character; but Van Ostade did not oftel 





yp 884.) 
attempt any other, nor excel when he did. {t did not 
to the Dutch painters to do what our own Wilkie 

so admirably done,—to invest the representations 

of common life with dignity and grace, by associating 
them with scenes which, though familiar, effect the 


“ss heart :-—— 


# Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
Which has been, and may be again.’* 


The works of Ostade are too highly laboured to be 
yery numerous, and hence they are now only to be 
bought at very high prices. His peculiar talent was so 
much appreciated by the artists of his own time, that 
many of the most eminent were in the habit of soliciting 
him to put the figures into their landscapes, by which 
their value was greatly increased. He had already ac- 
quired considerable reputation, when the approach of 
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the French troops in 1662 induced him to withdraw 
from Haarlem, where he had gone to complete his 
studies. He had sold all his works, and intended to 
return to Lubeck; but, on his arrival at Amsterdam, 
an amateur, called Constantine Senneport, so forcibly 
represented to him the advantages which an artist pos- 
sessed in a great city, that he was induced to settle at 
ae and remained there until his death in 
685. 

This picture, from the Musée Francais, which we 
have engraved, is particularly remarkable for extreme 
finish. ‘The whole bears the greenish-and violet tint 
which was familiar to Ostade; the colouring is rather 
monotonous, and the touch wants vigour; but the 
effect of the light is managed with great skill, and the 
head of the principal figure is full of spirit and cha- 
racter. 
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[The ‘ Smoker,’ by Ostade. 
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THE ISLAND OF MILO. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Wuoever attempts, in the summer, to pass up the 
Grecian Archipelago, unless it be in a steamer (which 
sort of vessel is unfortunately most rare in the seas 
where it would be most useful), will very soon find he 
has undertaken a difficult and very tedious task. In 
the upper part of the Mediterranean, more particularly, 
the winds blow almost with the regularity of the mon- 
soons. In the summer season they are generally contrary 
to those who are sailing for the coast of Troy or Con- 
stantinople. To this impediment is added the repelling 
force, felt in many latitudes and directions, of a con- 
trary current, in part produced by the waters of the 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmora, which rush almost as 
rapidly into the Mediterranean, by the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, as do the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean into the same sea by the Straits of 
Gibraltar at the opposite extremity. This current, in 
the upper part of the Archipelago, runs uniformly and, 
of course, at all seasons, at the rate of four miles an 
hour. The summer wind, which blows from the north, 
and is called the Etesian, commences about the end of 
May, and continues with only short intermissions or 
changes until September. I have known some twenty 
or thirty vessels, of all flags, reach Tenedos and the 
coast of Troy just as this Mediterranean monsoon set 
in, and be detained there, close to the mapth of the 
Dardanelles, and utterly unable to pass those Straits 
for three months. We were not quite so unfortunate 
as this, though we had our patience well tried. 

We sailed from Malta about the middle of July, 
1827, at which time the whole of the Archipelago 
swarmed with desperate Greek pirates. For protection, 
we were placed under the conyoy of a Dutch sloop-of- 
war, proceding to Smyrna. Besides the vessel in whieh 
we were passengers, there were some twenty other 
merchantmen,— Dutch, English, American, French 
Sardinian, Maltese, and Neapolitan,—to keep all of 
which together and safe demanded no trifling exertion 
of vigilance and patience on the part of the man-of- 
war, The pirates had become so daring that, in their 
light misticoes and row-boats, they had several times 
attacked a trading vessel, becalmed at some distance 
from her conyoy, and plundered her before the man-of- 
war's boats could get to her assistance. Several times, 
indeed, in the course of our own voyage, we saw, at the 
approach of eyening, a group of these Greek misticoes 
creeping out from behind some head-land of the coast, 
or dodging round some one of the numerous little 
islands of those seas, on the look out for prey; but the 
measures and the caution of our worthy Dutch captain 
were so excellent that we all escaped injury, though got 
an occasional alarm. At night, the ily ip carried 
a light at her he, uatier, and another bright one at 
a yard-arm. Phe oa antmen had each a light; and, 
in case of any apprehension ar danger, each was to 
hoist a second light as a signal. Now there were two 
or three ships in the fleet wha were apt to see pirates 
and misticoes Ab none of the rest could, and their 
alarm-lantern was rather ioe arene in motion. 
Whenever it was displayed, the Butch man-of-war bore 
round in that direction, and there was such 9 rummag- 
ing for gunpowder, muskets, blunderbusses, swords 
and pikes on board the rest of the fleet as if another 
Navarino was to be fought. , 

At other times, however, the fleet, as it was ¢ 
in the narrow channels that occur between the beat 
ful islands of the Cyclades, and ob iged to tack, en thas 
the ships, with their bright lines out, were con- 
tinually crossing and recrossing | other in all 
directions, like figures in an intricate country-dance, 
presented a very novel and delightful scene, When the 


nights were fine, which they almost invariably were, the 
sailors on board the Dutch man-of-war amused them, 
selves by singing together for hours at a time. 
character of their music was not unlike that of our oy 
but they sang in better time and more correct tung than 
people of the same class among us. Now and then g 
long cadenced chorus, which seemed swelled by a hup. 
dred manly voices, was exceedingly impressive*. 
Thus we went up the Aidiipllage. surely, and very 
slowly. It would be inflicting part of the tedium we 
suffered to describe how frequently we. were brought to 
a dead stop by a breathless, suffocating calm,—hoy 
often we were driyen back from our course by the 
violence of the contrary wind,—and how many days ye 
were with our tacking and see-sawing in performing a 
distance that a steam-boat would have done in a less 
number of hours. Of the many interesting spots ip 
the Archipelago which we had thus an opportunity of 
seeing I may-speak on some other occesion ; but as my 
present wish is to give a notion of the curious island of 
Milo, I must shorten our approaches to that place. We 
were within sight of Milo on the 26th of July: on the 
28th we had got about fifty miles above it, and were 
attempting to make what is now called the Doro Pas- 
sage, viz., the strait between the Negropont and the 
island of Andros. For three whole days we beat, and 
tacked, and laboured, without apparently getting a mile 
in advance, while some of the fi¢et made so much lee- 
way that there was danger of their being separated 
from the conyoy. On the third day the wind became 
more yiolent, and two or three points more against us; 
so that at last the man-of-war gave up the hopeless 
struggle, and, followed by all the merchantmen, ran 
baek to Milo, which offers one of the finest ports in the 
bag I have seen most of the celebrated harbours in 
the Mediterranean, but know none so safe, commodious, 
and beautiful as this. We entered by a mouth—which 
qnere the north-west—so narrow that, in seamen’s par- 
ance, we might almost have thrown a biscuit on shore 
on either side of us, and, at the same time, exceedingly 
deep in every part. We then found ourselyes in an 
extensive bason, protected from the violence of all 
winds by high lands that entirely surround it. The 
outline of these eminences is exceedingly picturesque. 
On one of the heights, which terminates in an acute 
cone, immediately above the ground where vessels 
generally anchor, sjands the present town of Milo, 
which looks as if it were about to slide down into the 
sea; and, on the oP osite aie of the harbour, a very 
grand mountain, ca ea St. Elia, towers in the blue sky. 
In this magnificent harbour we found American, 
French, and Austrian men-of-war, with merchant 
yeseele under their conyoy ; but there was room enough 
or the united navies of the whole world. Here we 


were detained thirteen days, so that if we did not see 

the island well it was not from want of time. 

e pier offered few resources except such as pre- 
t 


ms: emselyes in the examination of the antiquities 
and natural curiosities, There was, indeed, a coffee- 
house with a billiard-table at the common lending 
lace; but it was a wretched hovel, and the billia 
able was afflicted with the rickets. As the weather 
was exceedingly hot, we applied for horses. There 
were none on the island, but the peasants brought us 
some very good mules. Unfortunately, however, for 
us, the only saddle in Milo was one (a demi-pique) 
belonging to the French yice-consul, so that we were 
obliged to ride upon wooden machines, used by the 
Greeks, of a very awkward construction. 
Our first excursion was to the town, to which we as 
* According to Mr. D’ i, § a society instituted in Ho 
for general geod x not pai ane ee leat useful asso § 
that of having printed, at a low price, a collection of songs for 





sailors,” — Curiosities of Literature, Vol. iv, 
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d by a steep, rough path, which, in many places, 
eae ean an pat. under the mule’s feet. The 
whole of this conical hill is composed of volcanic tufa, 
covered here and there with a thin white soil, and, in 
some parts, broken with masses of lava. The town 
itself is a miserable, dirty place, consisting of some thirty 
or forty houses, of one story, built with rough stones, 
wood, and mud, We could scarcely pass through the 
main street-—which is narrower than the narrowest alley 
in London—for the pigs, which seemed to live on very 
intimate terms with the inhabitants, and for the: mud 
and filth that was accumulated in every part of it. The 
situation, the view it commands, and the coolness of the 
air on that mountain-top, are, however, delicious. As 
we went through the town, we were followed by nearly 
all the women and girls, pressitig us to buy cotton night- 
caps, which they make themselves from cotton grown 
on the island, We were entertained in a ern. 
clean and comSortable house, by a Greek, who exerci 
the functions of Dutch vice-consul. This house was 
curiously situated on the very edge of a rock that 
descended like a wall to the deep Higean Sea, into which 
we could drop stones from one of the windows. The 
height must have been between two and three thousand 
feet. After having examined the town, where we found 
several beautiful fragments of ancient marbles, and 
architectural ornaments, one of which (the capital of a 
column of the Corinthian order) had been hollowed 
out and then served as a pig-trough, while most of the 
others were converted into steps, or imbedded in the 
walls of the houses, we proceeded to the ancient Greek 
tombs, which are situated a little lower down the hill. 
To our surprise, we found a labyrinth of subterranean 
passages running through the hill in every direction. 
Indeed, the whole of the superior part of this hill is 
completely honeycombed. ‘These passages, which are 
now, for the most part, choked up with soil and rubbish, 
are series of burying-places, the total number of which 
is so enormous that it would almost induce us to believe, 
though we find no authority in ancient writers for such 
a conclusion, that Melos* was a favourite place of 
sepulture among the ancient Greeks—a Necropolis, or 
city of the dead, for all the surrounding islands. In 
other parts of Milo there are tombs almost as numerously 
congregated as here; and, whatever may have been the 
superior population in its flourishing times, we can 
scarcely believe that it could require all these burying- 
places, . 

We crept into several of the dark, melancholy passages, 
which appear to have been lined throughout with fine 
stucco, and ornamented, at intervals, with figures in 
terra-cotta, in very bold relief. But every thing ac- 
cessible had been removed before our time. We, how- 
ever, procured from a peasant a specimen of the clay- 
relievi. It was Mike a thick, flat tile, about fifteen 
inches long, by nine inches broad, There were three 
figures in profile, that seemed to form part of a pro- 
cession, upon it. The style of these figures was very 
simple and ancient, and seemed to be something between 
the oldest Egyptian and that style vaguely denominated 
the Etruscan. The clay, or terra-cotta, was a beautiful 
compact, yellowish-red substance, and so well baked as 
tobe harder than granite. The outline of the figures, the 
relief of which was not rounded off, but stood up straight 
and flat from the ground of the piece, was as sharp 
and perfect as if it had just come from the artist’s 
hands, although the fragment had been subjected to very 
rough treatment since it had been dug up by the poor 
Greek, A short tine “before our visit to the island, a 
French nobleman (I believe the Count Delaborde) had 
Some of the tombs laid open, and some excavations 
made, A beautiful small statue, of the very best period 


* The ancient Greck name of Milo. 
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of Grecian art, some curious gold ornaments, and some 
other relics of antiquity, which were all presented to 
the French king, were the results of these exertions, 
ror be as I was informed, were found entirely among the 
to: 8 

A few days after our first visit, as we were climbing 
up to the town, we witnessed the ceremonies of a 
inodern Greek funeral. The tomb was not very clas- 
sical or elegant; but some of the forms observed were 
evidently derived from the classical ages. We were 
examining an old half-ruined chapel that stands on the 
hill side, about midway between the port and the 
ancient cemeteries, when our ears were struck with 
sounds of lamentation and woe. On looking up, we 
saw a procession of about thirty — winding slowly 
down a steep zig-zag path that leads from the town to 
the old chapel. As it approached nearer, we saw that 
this procession was chiefly composed of women, who 
preceded a dead body borne on an open bier, and who 
tore their dishevelled hair and beat their breasts, and 
uttered wild cries as they advanced. These represented 
the prefice, or hired troop of female mourners of 
ancient days. 

As they reached the spot where we stood, we per- 
ceived that the dead body, which was that of an elderly 
woman, was arrayed in her best attire, and that flowers 
were strewed over her and the open bier on which she 
was carried, and that a bouquet was placed in each of 
her hands, which were crossed over her breast. The 
bier was closely followed by the female relatives of the 
deceased, whose heads were completely enveloped and 
concealed in folds of white drapery. All this was per- 
fectly in accordance with ancient usage. 

The procession passed to the rear of the chapel, where 
we saw 4 rude shallow grave, scarcely three feet deep. 
As the women who headed the line of march drew near 
to the grave, they tore their hair, beat their breasts, 
and cried aloud more violently than ever. The bier 
was set down on the brink of the tomb, at either end 
of which a priest with an encensoir took his post. 
Then all the near relations of the deceased, male and 
female, approached, and, one by one, took a last em- 
brace, raising the corpse in their arms, calling on its 
name, and then laying its head on the bier. While 
this was doing, the female mourners repeated the name 
of the deceased, and showed the utmost extravagance 
of grief. In a few minutes the body was lifted up by 
the priests and two male relatives, and deposited as it 
was, full dressed, but without any coffin or shell of any 
kind, in the shallow grave. The grave, however, was 
boarded beneath in part, and under the head of the 
corpse they carefully placed a cushion or pillow. The 
voice of lamentation was then hushed for awhile ;—the 
priests said the service for the dead, laid a small wooden 
cross on her breast, and threw a handful of earth into 
the grave. As the lust symbolical action was performed 
the mourners again wailed, beat their breasts, and tore 
their hair; but almost immediately after they all left 
the grave and withdrew to the other side of the chapel. 
There was one little incident in this melancholy scene 
which almost provoked a smile. Before the body was 
covered, one of the party approached it, took off the 
shoes on its feet, which were a new pair, and the turban 
from its head, substituting for them an old pair of shoes 
and another turban of inferior quality. The earth was 
then thrown in upon the body, until the very shallow 

ve was filled up, and a mound, only a few inches 
ich, raised above it. 

As we were about to leave the place, an old Greek 
came to us and invited us to partake of the funeral feast, 
which all of the party were now celebrating in front of 
the chapel. -We went, and were regaled with wine, 
raki (a bad sort of brandy), cakes made: of honey, oil, 
and flour, and with “ colyva,” which is a species of 
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udding composed of boiled wheat, almonds, and honey. 
Sent the raki, these materials were pretty much the 
same as those used both by the ancient Greeks and the 
ancient Romans on the same occasions. The cates and 
drink were distributed by the priests, who seemed to 
partake sufficiently copiously of both. After this feast, 
which occupied about half an hour, the procession again 
formed, passed by the grave, throwing a few flowers 
and dark-green herbs upon it as they passed it, and 
then slowly ascended the hill to the little town, 

[To be concluded in the next Number. . 





SALMON FISHING ON THE COAST OF ANTRIM, 
AND SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


“Tux mode of fishing on this coast is different from any that 
I have seen: the net is projected directly outward from the 
shore, with a slight bend, forming a bosom in that direction 
mn which the salmon come. From the remote extremity, a 
rope is brought obliquely to another part of the shore, by 
which the net may be swept round at pleasure and drawn to 
the land ; a heap of small stones is then prepared for each 
person. All things being ready, as soon as the watchman 
perceives the fish advancing to the net, he gives the word, 
and immediately some of the fishermen seize the oblique 
rope by which the net is swept round to enclose the salmon, 
while the rest keep up ar incessant cannonade with their 
ammunition of stones to prevent the retreat of the fish till 
the net has been completely pulled round them; after 
which they all join forces and drag the fish quietly to the 
rocks. ew that I am upon the subject of fishing, I may 
mention an instance of sagacity which I had an opportunity 
of observing a short time since, in a water-dog of this 
country, who had become an excellent fisher. Tin riding 
from Portrush to the Giant's Causeway with some company, 
we had occasion to ford the river Bush near the sea; and 
as some fishermen were going to haul their net, we stopped 
to see their success. As soon as the dog perceived the men 
to move, he instantly ran down the river of his own accord, 
and took post in the middle of it on some shallows, where 
he could occasionally run or swim, and in this position he 
placed himself with all the eagerness and attention so 
strongly observable in a pointer dog who sets his game. 
We were for some time at a loss to apprehend his object; 
but the event soon satisfied us, and amply justified the 
prudence of the animal; for the fish, when they feel the 
net, always endeavour to make directly to sea.. Accordingly, 
one of the salmon, escaping from the net, rushed down the 
stream with great velocity toward the ford, where the dog 
stood ready to receive him at an advantage. A very 
diverting chase now commenced, in which, from the shallow- 
ness of the water, we could discern the whole track of the 
fish, with all its rapid turnings and windings. After a 
smart pursuit, the dog found himself left considerably 
behind, in consequence of the water deepening, by which he 
had been reduced to the’ necessity of swimming. But, 
instead of following this desperate game any longer, he 
readily gave it over, and ran with all his speed directly 
down the river, till he was sure of being again to seaward of 
the salmon, whore he took post, as before, in his pointer's 
attitude. Here the fish a second time met him, and a fresh 
pursuit ensued; in which, after various attempts, the 
salmon at last made its way out to sea, notwithstanding all 
the ingenious and vigorous exertions of its pursuer. 
Though the dog did not succeed at this time, yet I was 
informed that it was no unusual thing for him to run down 
his game; and the fishermen assured me that he was of 
very great advantage to them by turning the salmon toward 
the nets ; in which point of view his efforts in some measure 
corresponded with the cannonade of stones which I before 
mentioned.” —Hamilton's Antrim, 





Mental Culture.—It was said by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
that he who was igaorant of*the arithmetical art was but 
half aman. With how much greater force may a similar 
expression be applied to Aim who’carries to his: grave the 
neglected and unprofitable seeds‘ of faculties which it de- 
pended on himself. to have :reared: to, maturity, and of 
which the fruits bring accessions to human happiness more 
precious than all the gratifications which power or wealth 
can command.—Dugalé Stewart, 
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Incredulity,—Raleigh calls incredulity the « wit a 
fools.” 





Entire Application.—Little can be done well to 


the whole mind is not applied.—Johnson, wiih 





Gemus.—A distinguished teacher, and president of , 
college, defined genius to be “ the power of making efforts," 
—Annals of Education. ‘ 





Best Plaee and Best Friend.—The best place in the wor 
is the saddle of a rapid courser: the best friend in the worjj 
is a good book.—Arabian Author, 





Common Qualities—The ambition of a man of parts is 
very often disappointed for the want of some common quality, 
by the assistance of which men with very moderate abilities 
are capable of making a great figure.—Armstrong. 





Knowledge and Ignorance.—The man of knowledge lives 
eternally after his death, while his members are reduced to 
dust beneath the tomb. But the ignorant man is dead, 
even while he walks upon the earth: he is numbered with 
living men, and yet existeth not.—Arabian Author, 





Economy.—A sound economy is a sound understanding 
brought into action. It is calculation realized. It is the 
doctrine of proportion reduced to practice. It is foreseeing 
contingencies, and providing against them, It is expecting 
contingencies, and being prepared for oem, ~ Meee 





Roman History.—One feels the same kind of disgust in 
reading Roman history which one does in novels, and even 
epic poetry. We too easily foresee to whom the victory will 
fall. The hero, the knight-errant, and the Roman, are too 
seldom overcome.—Shenstone. 





Remote Views.—It is common to overlook what is near by 
keeping the eye fixed on something remote. In the same 
manner present opportunities are neglected and attainable 
good is slighted by minds busied in extensive ranges, and 
intent upon future advantages. Life, however short, is made 
shorter by waste of time ; and its progress towards happiness, 
though naturally slow, is made still slower by unnecessary 
labour.—Johnson. 





Routine Education.—It is related by Miss Edgeworth, 
that a gentleman, while attending an examination of a 
school, where every question was answered with the 
promptness, put some questions to the pupils which were 
not exactly the same as found in the book. After numerous 
ready answers to their teacher on the subject of geography, 
he asked one of the pupils where Turkey was. She an- 
swered rather hesitatingly, ‘ in the yard, with the poultry: 





Practical Instruction.—A gentleman, not long since, took 
up an apple to show a niece, sixteen years of age, who 
studied geography several oars something about the shape 
and motion of the earth. She looked at him a few minutes, 
and said with much earnestness, “ Why, uncle, you don't 
mean that the earth really turns round, do you?" He re- 
plied, “ But did you not learn that several years ago?” 
“ Yes, sir,” she replied, “ I /earned it, but I never knew it 
before.” Now it is obvious that this young lady had been 
labouring several years on the subject of geography, and 
groping in almost total darkness, because some kind friend 
did not show her at the outset, by some familiar illustration, 
that the earth really turned round.—American Annals of 
Education. 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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